lodgings at Camden Town she moved to lodgings in Finborough Road, Earl's
Court. Later she took a house in Longridgc Road, also in Barfs Court, which
was not all bricks and mortar in those days. Market gardens still survived.
The number of Ellen Terry's house was 33. At 36, opposite, there lived
with his family a young man who had just entered University College. He
was not one of those who have eyes, and see not. He was indeed abnormally
observant. The morning after the new tenants of 33 had moved in, he
caught "the flicker of an elbow in the bay-window of the dining-room," and
writing of the vision nearly fifty years afterwards says that "even so little of
the owner was fascinating*" She went this way and that, handling a broom.
One way brought her nearer the window. More than the elbow now to see!
"A dazzling shape.'* The young man, enraptured, called his sisters, and they
too gazed.
"All ignorant as we were of the theatre and its stars, we had no guess
at her identity, and she was dubbed The Greek Lady* till we learned that
she was Ellen Terry, then appearing at The Court Theatre." D, S. MacCoil,
from whose "Batch of Memories" I have been allowed to quote this, gives a
charming impression, the kind of impression we get only from painters, of
a daily event in Longridge Road at this time:
"... Each morning when the Greek Lady went off to rehearsal, there was
a scene as pretty as anything she played upon the stage. She appeared upon
the steps like April morning, lifting wide eloquent lips, hooded eyes and
breathless face to the light. She raised and kissed two little tots who were to
be known as Edith and Gordon Craig. She greeted the next-door neigh-
hours, family of a Rabbinical scholar, who had promptly become slaves
of her apparition, and stood ready on the pavement. Her cushions were
brought out, placed and patted in the open carriage; herself installed; the
aif became tender and gay with wavings and blown kisses; the wheels re-
volved, and greyness descended once more on Longridgc Road."
The MacColl family felt that with this "Phantom of Delight," the figure
of that "manly bulldog sort of man," Charles Kelly, did not fit in. "We re-
sented the conjunction for her as a false concord." When a year had passed,
that too substantial figure disappeared, and a new figure was seen in Long-
ridgc Road, "spare, and grim-jauntv in close-fitting short jacket, and tilted
wide-a-wake; Henry Irving."
Other memorable figures could be seen in Longridge Road at this time.
After Ellen Terry, shedding brightness on the air, had driven off to rehearsal,
one could see an invalid emerge from another of those sad-coloured brick
houses, to make one of his last excursions in a bath-chair. This was Charles
Mackay, author of "Cheer Boys, Cheer.'* In his wake would sometimes trip
a couple, bright as enamel in face and dress against the drab portico. They
were Marie Corelli and her half-brother, Eric Mackay. From another door-
way would sweep out a stalwart figure, all ulster, "deer-stalker," and beard:
George MacDonald. Longridge Road was dull only in colour in the early
'eighties.
2. Henry Irving. The many references to Irving as man, actor, and man-
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